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PREFACE. 


OUCH is the multiplicity of books, 
that it is very difficult to find a ſub- 
je, or even an idea, which has not 
been previouſly touched upon. 
Therefore, in ſubmitting this pamph- - 
let to the public, it is far from my 
intention to claim originality; becauſe 
I have obſerved (and I mention it 
with pleaſure) that ſeyeral treatiſes 
have before been publiſhed upon the 


lame ſubject. | | 
| bens fe. My 


V1 

My motive, then, in writing this 
work, has been a deſire of endeavour- 
ing to increaſe the publicity, and 
the conviction, of the evil here de- 
| ſcribed. For undoubtedly the greater 

the quantity of evidence is againſt an 
injurious cuſtom, the greater will be 
the probability of its being generally 
exploded. And I have remarked, 
that, notwithſtanding what has been 
already advanced, by able writers, 
againſt the perverſion of the agricul- 
tural ſyſtem, ſtill the people of this 
nation appear not to be ſufficiently 
conſcious of its ruinous tendency. 


Certainly the defire of fame (with 
which I muſt confeſs myſelf ſome- 
times actuated) has not had much 


ſhare 
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ſhare in impelling me to this under- 
taking; ſince many ſubjects preſented 
themſelves, which, in my opinion, 
promiſed a much readier road to po- 
pularity. But, for a conſiderable 
time, I have viewed, with much 
concern, the calamitous effects ariſing 
from unjuſt and impolitic agricultural 
inſtitutions; and I could not reſt ſa- 
tisfied, till, by publicly cenſuring theſe 
inſtitutions, I had done my endea- 


vours to have them redreſſed. 


I have therefore taken the oppor- 
tunity which the intervals of leiſure 
have afforded me, to commit my 
thoughts upon this ſubje& to paper; 
in doing which I have been totally 
unbiaſſed by any motive of private 
intereſt, 3 2 As 


| viii 

As to the execution of my deſign, 
it is probable that much may be found 
to cenſure in that reſpect; my periods 
for writing being ſuch as are rather 
calculated for ſhort eſſays and ſketches, 
than for any work of a. More exten- 
{ive nature; however, 1 have beſtowed 
as much pains upon this treatiſe, as 
the time which could be allotted to 
its compoſition ' would (Fray ad- 
mit of. 


I had no one to conſult in the un- 
dertaking, and therefore 1 ſtand 
alone; ſubmitting this production, 
not to the animadverſions of private 
criticiſm, but to the tribunal of pub- 
lic deciſion. 


If 
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If any of my brother farmers chooſe 
to take offence at what J have ad- 
vanced in this pamphlet, I can only 
ſay—that I wiſh not to be under their 
diſpleaſure—that I have compoſed this 
work entirely with a view of vindi- 
cating the rights of ſociety, and it I 
have erred, it remains for thoſe who 
reje& my concluſions, to ſhow ſome 
reaſon for adopting a contrary way of 
thinking. But ſhould there be any 
who are offended becauſe I have at- 
tempted publicly to expoſe injuſtice 
and oppreſſion, T cannot think the 
good opinion of ſuch people worth 
cultivating, and conſequently ſhall 
feel no regret at cxperiencing their 
ungenerous cenſure, 


B 3 Should 
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Should my endeavours throw the 
{ſmalleſt ray of light upon the ſubject 
here inveſtigated, or ſhould one con- 
vert be made to my opinion, (which 
I hope is founded in truth and equi- 
ty) I ſhall heartily congratulate my- 
ſelf with having employed my periods 
of leiſure to a purpoſe ſomewhat 
uſeful as well as ſelf· ſatisfactory. 
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CHAPTER I. 


PREVIOUS REMARKS. 


SoctETY is eſtabliſhed upon the baſis of 
neceſſity and inclination. Government originates 
in the vices of ſociety, and ought always to 
counteract evil. | 


Were ſociety what it ought to be, there would 
be no need of government; ſince the latter is only 
inſtituted to controul the vices of the former, 


8 4 Men 
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Men, by their nature and compoſition, are 
every way diſpoſed for ſociety. Impelled by their 
mutual wants and affections, they eagerly afloci- 
ate, in order to procure, by reciprocation, thoſe 
pleaſures and advantages, which arc not to be 


found in a ſtate of ſolitary excluſion. 


It follows then, as a concomitant principle, 
(and it 1s required by the reciprocal claims of 
civilized communities) that every individual, who 
experiences ſociety's benefits, ſhould carefully re- 
ſpect the intereſts of ſociety. 


But this obligation 1s too generally violated, 
and the public welfare is relentleſsly trampled 
on, in the eager purſuit of private emolument, 
Monopolies grow up, whole baneful influence de- 
form the fair face of ſocial amity, conſigning the 
multitude to the moſt abject depreſſion, that a 
few may triumph in ſplendid luxuriance; and 
what 1s worſe, not only ſociety, but government 
itſelf, too frequently acts in oppoſition to its duty — 
organizing and encouraging thoſe inſtitutions, 
which it ought moſt carefully to reſtrain. 

| Were 
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Where this is the caſe, ſociety is deprived of 
its advantages, its cement is relaxed, and nu- 
merous diſorders will inevitably follow. 


My preſent purpoſe is, to notice chat vaſt 
principle of landed accumulation, which now ſo 
alarmingly prevails in this country; a principle 
from whence miſchiefs incalculable ariſe, diffuſing 
themſelves into ſuch a variety of complex chan- 
nels, that ſociety is overwhelmed with the inau- 
ſpicious influence; whilſt the imagination, in 
endeavouring to trace and illuſtrate every evil 
conſequence, is bewildered and loſt in the devious 
purſuit. 


Every monopoly has an evil tendency, but the 
monopoly of land is particularly injurious; for 
land being the ſource of all our ſupplies, to 
monopolize that muſt affect the whole. 


The cultivation of the earth produced the cul- 
tivation of the human mind. Arts and ſciences 
had their origin in agriculture. Hence man has 
become a more exalted being, and the face of the 

univerſe 
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univerſe has been changed. Yet, notwithſtanding 
this advancement of the human intelle&, till it 
may be doubted, whether (owing to the influence 
of pernicious inſtitutions) the condition of the 
multitude be not, at this time, as wretched in 
poliſhed ſociety, as in the rudeſt ſtate of uncultivated 
nature. At leaſt it is certain, that whilſt to ſome 
cultivation has diffuſed its advantages, to others 
it has brought a preponderance of woe. 


To conſider, therefore, the as and the con- 
ſequences of this diſproportionate operation, ſhall 


be the object of the following pages, | 


CHAPTER II. 


— I * 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF CERTAIN LAWS AND 
INSTITUTIONS UPON AGRICULTURE. 


Brrorr I proceed to point out the miſe 
chievous effects of the preſent agricultural ſyſtem, 
it may not be amiſs to trace the evil to its ſource, 
and to examine thoſe laws and inſtitutions, which 
have an oppreſſive influence upon agriculture, 
and from which, in a great meaſure, landed mo- 
nopoly has been derived. 


In this examination, the firft evil which pre- 
ſents itſelf, 1s the unnatural law of primogeniture, 


Amongſt the rude warlike tribes of remote 
antiquity, the poſſeſſion of land was generally 
decided by the ſword, The conqueror uſurped 

the 
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ſor, and the humble dependant. 
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the ſoil, and all who reſided on it were his ſubjects 
and vaſſals. In war he was their leader, and their 
governor in peace. But in thoſe turbulent times, 
the proprietors of neighbouring eſtates being 
frequently at war with each other, it was thought 


fit that an eſtate, upon the deceale of its original 


owner, ſhould not be weakened by diviſion, but 
that it ſhould deſcend whole and entire to one; 


in order the better to ſecure it againſt thoſe incur- 
ſions and oppreſſions, to which it was always 


ſubject from its hoſtile neighbours. In this caſe, 
the eldeſt ſon of every landed proprietor was the 
perſon to whom the ſuperiority was given. He 
received the whole eſtate, and all the younger 
branches of the family were excluded, Hence in 
Britain, the origin of the feudal ſyſtem, and the 
eſtabliſhment of the law of primogeniture; a law 
which, in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, is moſt ab- 
ſurd, impolitic, unjuſt, and inhuman. Ir creates 
a family uſurpation. It eſtranges parents from 
their children, and children from their parents;” 
tears aſunder the bonds of kindred; and often 
exhibits, in the ſame family, the haughty oppreſ- 


Thug 
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Thus it commits the moſt enormous outrage 
upon affection ; relentleſsly ſacrificing, to the 
firſt-born ſon, all the helpleſs younger children 
of a family. Theſe, by the mere accident of birth, 
are alienated for ever from their parents. They 
are born to be cheriſhed for a while, and then 
devoured. © They are thrown to the cannibal for 
prey, and the natural parent prepares the unna- 
tural repaſt,” 


Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, Book 3, 
Chap. 2, after deſcribing the origin of primoge- 
niture, has the following remarks. Laws. fre- 
quently continue in force long after the circum- 
ſtances which firſt gave occaſion to them, and 
which could alone render them reaſonable, are no 
more. In the preſent ſtate of Europe, the 
proprietor of a ſingle acre of land is as perfectly 
ſecure of his poſſeſſion as the proprietor of a 
hundred thouſand. The right of primogeniture, 
however, ſtill continues to be reſpected; and as 
of all inſtitutions it is the fitteſt to ſupport the 
pride of family diſtinctions, it is ſtill likely to 


endure 
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endure for many centuries. In every othef re- 
ſpect, nothing can be more contrary to the real 
intereſt of a numerous family, than a right which, 
in order to enrich one, beggars all the reſt of the 
children.“ | 


Thus, by the law of primogeniture, the eſtates 
of landed proprietors having devolved from age to 
age, with all their enormous accumulations, upon 
the eldeſt ſon, the younger children of theſe fami- 
hes have been diſinheritéd, driven from their 
paternal reſidence, and turned upon the world 
like orphans. Their caſe is peculiarly unfortunate. 
Born of opulent parents, brought up and educated 
like gentlemen, they find themſelves transformed, 
on a ſudden, to precarious indigence. Some 
ſeek employment in the church, and others be- 
come dependant upon government, which cre- 
ates many unneceſſary places and offices for their 
maintenance, fo that they become a heavy bur- 
then to the public; and it is not unfrequent to 
find the younger branches of noble families reduced 

a to 


For the ſake of humanity, however, it is to be hoped that its conti - 
Duance will fall far ſhort of this prediction. 


9 
to the humble ſupport which an alms-hobſe affords, 
or cruelly ſhut up ina work-houſe or priſon, there 
to recount their melancholy tale, and miſerably 
bewail their hapleſs deſtiny. In ſhort, the miſ- 
chiefs of primogeniture are ſo many and ſo great, 
that even amongſt the hereditary nobility, every 
affectionate parent muſt wiſh to ſee ſuch a ſyſtem 
aboliſhed. | 2 


Another ſource of diſadvantage to the agricul- 
tural intereſt, ariſes from the law of entail ; a law 
which reſults from the principle of primogeniture, 
This law of entail, enables a perſon, by will, to 
conſign his eſlate, for ever, to a certain lineal 
ſucceſſion, and in ſuch a way, that even none of 
the ſucceeding proprietors can ever alienate or 
diſpoſe of it in any manner, under whatever 
circumſtances. Thus the eſtate becomes inſulated, 


as it were, from all other territories, and is pro- 
hibited from adminiſtering to private expedience, 
or public utility; and thus the freedom of the 
individual poſſeſſor, and the intereſt of the nation, 
are to be for ever reſtrained * by the manuſcript 
aſſumed authority of the dead.” 


Smith, 


mmm jor * 
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10 
Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, Book 3; 
Chap, 2, ſpeaking of entails, ſays, © They are 
founded upon the moſt abſurd of all ſuppoſitions, 
the ſuppoſition that every ſucceſſive generation of 
men have not an equal right to the earth, and to 
all that it poſſeſſes; but that the property of the 
preſent generation ſhould be reſtrained and regu- 
lated according to the fancy of thoſe who died 


perhaps five hundred years ago.” 


1 ſhall now conſider commerce, firſt, in its 


natural tendency; and" ſecondly, with reſpect to 


the evils. which its perverſion 1s capable of be: 
ducing. 2 


Commerxce is, in its nature, eſſentially benefi- 
cial to mankind. If permitted to be carried to 
its utmoſt extent, it would act univerſally, and 
univerſal good would reſult from its influence. 
In its original nature, it is favourable to peace; 
becauſe each nation can obtain the produce of 
others by commercial intercourſe, much more 
advantageouſly than by hoſtile violence ; and this 
reciprocal benefit is an inducement towards culti- 


rating univerſal friendſhip. 


It 

Commerce, therefore, in its free and natural 
operations, has a tendency to civilize the world, 
and to unite nations in the bonds of fraternity. It 
is the friend of humanity, and the friend of ſci. 
ence—the promoter of induſtry; plenty, and 
happineſs. fi 


But *though commerce, when free, has a pacific 
and proſperous operation, yet it often becomes, 
by injurious ſyſtems, an engine of war and deſo- 
lating miſery. For, whilſt its advantages are 
confined to a few, theſe few will become immo- 
derately wealthy; and being eſtabliſhed and ſup- 
ported in their monopoly by government, to the 
purpoſes of government they will always adhere; 
and when the mandate for war is gone forth, they will 
ſanction and ſupport it by their authority and in- 
tereſt. Thus their intereſt and that of government 
become directly incorporated; and theſe commer- 
cial monopolizers are frequently not only the ſup- 
porters, but the promoters of warfare — and that 


too upon cauſes the moſt groundleſs and unjuſt. 


* © Thus 


I2 


Thus commerce, when perverted from its ta- 
tural ſource, when its freedom is cramped by the 
embarraſſing reſtrictions, and poſitive prohibitions, 
of monopolizing eſtabliſhments, has a pernicious, 
a degrading tendency. For, being itſelf monopo- 
lized, it creates a ſyſtem of monopoly in other 
things—giving to the few excluſive advantages, 
and driving the many to miſery's abyſs--producing, 
on the one hand, immoderate luxury, on the 
other the extreme of penury and want—and 
whilſt creating oppreſſions at home, ſpreads fury 
and deſolation in exotic regions. 


I have thus mentioned commerce, becauſe it 
appears, that its perverſion has been conſiderably 
injurious to agriculture. 


The law of primogeniture, and the monopoly 


of commerce, have produced an accumulation of 


landed eſtates; and much of the territorial proper- 
ty of this nation is now poſſeſſed partly by the 
eldeſt ſons of the privileged orders, and partly by 


a few opulent traders, Commercial monopoly has 
allo 
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allo introduced, in this country, an immoderate 
partial luxury; and the wars which it has occa- 
ſioned, have brought with them a grievous bur- 
then of taxes. The landed proprietors, therefore, 
(who are divided into two claſſes, the frugal and 
the luxurious) have thought fit to deviſe parſimo- 
nious plans in the management of their eſtates, 
which might enable them to ſhake off, in part, 
the weight of taxation—the coſts of building, &c— 
and, at the ſame time, to raiſe greater ſupplies. 
With theſe views, therefore, they have conſoli- 
dated their firms—letting out, to one man, whole 
diſtricts, which were formerly occupied by ſeveral 
perſons. Hence fewer farm-houſes and other 
buildings were required; and thus, having dimi- 
niſned the charges of taxes and repairs, and ma de 
an advance in the rental, the revenues of the 
eſtates became ſomewhat augmented. 


This meaſure coincided with the views of the 
luxurious land-owners, becauſe it enabled them to 
ſupply, with greater facility, the means of their 
prodigal expenditure. 


C 2 Frugal 
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Frugal country gentlemen, reſiding amongſt their 
rural territories, have, unfortunately through a 
miſtaken policy, been led to adopt this conduct, 


ſo pregnant with miſchief of various deſcriptions, 


Thus the practice has become general; the 
country throughout is a ſcene of monopoly; and 


thouſands muſt bewail its ruinous conſequences. 


It is certainly wrong in the ſyſtem of politics, 
that one individual ſhould be triumphantly exalted 
upon the ruin and depreſſion of another. Yet this 
has too often been the caſe in what are called ci- 
vilized ſtates; of which ſpecies of injuſtice the 
barbarous law of primogeniture is, amongſt pri- 
vate families, a ſtriking and a melancholy inſtance; 
for the nature of this law is to diſplay the higheſt 
contraſt in the degrees of ſociety; ſince, where it 
operates, it removes the degrees of the different 
children in the ſame family to the greateſt poſſible 
diſtance. Every one who contemplates this law, 
muſt perceive its injuſtice, however unwilling he 
may be to acknowledge it. If then, in a private 
family, 
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ſamily, it is unjuſt to exalt one individual to ſu- 
perfluous wealth upon the ruin of the other 
branches of the ſame family, ſo alſo it is unjuſt in 
1 community, to ſwell the wealth, the power, and 
the grandeur of a few; by facrificing the interefts, 


the comforts, and the happine ſs of the many, 


But, in this country, unjuſt and erroneous in- 
ſtitutions have limited proſperity to a contracted 
ſphere, and diffuſed miſery in a cirele of immenſe 
extenſion; and, at this time, it is probable that the 
conduct of ſociety is as injurious to the preſent 
plebeian orders, as the feudal tyranny eſtabliſhed 
and exerciſed at the Norman Conqueſt, was to 
the oppreſſed and enſla ved Anglo-Britons. 

The gradations of a community ſhould be 
diſpoſed in regular proportions, leaving no per- 
ceptible chaſm; but uniting all ranks, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, in one correſpondent 
chain of ſympathetic uniſon. Hence would thoſe 
immenſe vacant ſpaces, which now extend them- 


lelves between the rich and poor, be occupied 
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by intermediate orders; and hence would ſociety 
acquire an agreeable ſymmetry, and move in a 
uniform and juſt equilibrium, 


At this time, the degrees af ſociety are too 
far removed for general happineſs. Some few 
individuals are exalted to a height, which almoſt 
makes them believe they are more than men; 


whilſt the great majority of the people are bowed 


down to the loweſt and moſt abject ſtate of ſervi- 
lity and wretchedneſs - to a ſtate which debaſeʒ 
human nature. And how is this to be remedied? 
Certainly not by taking away from the rich, but 
by preventing the maſs of the people from becom- 
ing too poor. Let property be always reſpected; 
but let us endeavour to baniſh entirely extreme 
poverty, and its inſeparable companion, extreme 
wretchedneſs; for it is highly to the intereſt of the 
rich, that the poor ſhould be comfortable and 
happy. And undoubtedly ſuch a ſtate of ſociety 
would be the moſt likely to diffuſe: general hap- 
pineſs, where, as Rouſſeau expreſſes it“ no one 


Citizen 
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citizen ſhould be found fich enough to buy ano - 
ther, nor any one ſo poor as to be obliged to ſell 
himſelf.“ | 


In viewing the cauſes of national oppreſſions, it 
may be obſerved, that many of thoſe human in- 
ſtitutions which are the beſt in their original na- 
ture, become, by perverſion, the moſt injurious. 
Thus commerce, for inftance, though naturally 
fraught with ſo many important advantages, has 
hitherto been conducted in firch a manner, that 


it may reaſonably be queſtioned, whether it has 


not contributed as much to the injury, as to the 
benefit of mankind. Of late years, however, it 
is certain—that, in this nation, amidſt all our 
boaſted increaſe of trade, the miſery of the people 
has been greatly augmented ; and that when there 
was leſs commerce and leſs monopoly, the people 
were leſs oppreſſed and leſs unhappy ; content and 
ſocial harmony were more prevalent in our vil- 
lages, and all ranks were more friendly, and 


more united, 
C 4 EE. «But 
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** But times are _alter'd ; trades unfceling train 
U lurp the land and diſppſſeſs the ſwain 

Along the lawn, where ſcatter'd hamlets *roſe, 
Unweildy wealth, and cumb'rous pomp repoſe ; 
And ev'ry want to luxury ally'd, 

And ev'ry pang that folly pays to pride. 


| Thoſe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
"Thoſe calm defires that aſk'd but little room, 
Thoſe healthful ſports that grac'd the peaceful ſcene, 
Liv'd in each look, and brighten'd all the green; 
Theſe, far departing, ſeek a kinder ſhore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more.” 


GoLDsMITH 3—DEbERTED VilLacp. 


CHAPTER UI. 


ON THE EFFECTS OF LARGE FARMS, 


Taxing leave of the origin of large farms, 
I proceed to examine their moſt ſtriking effects; 
in doing which, I ſhall alſo conſider the deplora- 
ble ſtate of the poorer claſſes in this country, and 
ſhall endeavour to point out the neceſſity of ame- 
liorating their condition, 


Many perſons have imbibed an opinion, that 
'tis in large farms where the land is moſt improved, 


and cultivation carried to its higheſt extent. 


But 
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But though it muſt be confeſſed that ſome 
large farmers have given much advantage to agri- 
culture, yet their numbers are far overbalanced 
by thoſe who have injured their lands, and ren- 


dered them, in a great meaſure, unproductive. 


If the property of the ſmall farmer be as ade- 
quate to the extent of his buſineſs as that of the 
large one, (and I am perſuaded it would generally 
be found fully in ratio) he would be quite equal to 
the large farmer in reſpect to making improvements; 
and in other reſpects, ſuch as proper attention to 
his buſineſs in all its departments, and turning even 
the minutiæ to conſiderable profit, he would have 
greatly the ſuperiority; ſince it muſt be obvious 
to every impartial obſerver, that the majority of 
large farmers are engaged in more buſineſs than 
they can properly attend to. Hence in ſome 
places we behold land entirely neglected--in others, 
extenſive diſtricts curtailed of their produce, by 
ſuperficial cultivation. At beſt, large farms, from 


the want of proper attention, are ſubject to abun- 
dant 
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dant waſte ; buſineſs is frequently in confuſion ; 
and the ſeaſon ſometimes paſt ere its offices are 
compleated, 


Since my determination to write this work, I 
have attentively peruſed different treatiſes, expreſs- 


| ly written wich a view of vindicating and recom- 


mending large farms. However, 1 have been 
unable to find any thing in them which amounts 
to real argument in ſuppart of the ſyſtem which 
they are intended to extol, Far the molt part, an 
unſubſtantial fallacy pervaces theſe writings ; the 
reader is ſhuffled about from one unproved aſſer- 
tion to another, and is at laſt left either wkolly in 
the dark, or confuſed and bewildered with their 
heterogeneous poſitions, The grand foundation 
upon which I have obſerved the writers of theſe 
works build their theory, is, that large farms can 
be carried on at a leſs expence, in proportion, 
than ſmall ones; and that, therefore, large far- 
mers act upon an extenſive ſcale of improvement, 
by which the country is greatly benefitted. 

I admit 
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.I admit the probability that a large tract of land 
may be managedat a comparatively leſſer expence 
than a ſmall one; but from this circumſtance we 
are not to infer, that an immenſe landed monopoly 
ts beneficial to the country. For the large farms 
of the preſent day, (numbers of Which contain 
between a thouſand and two thoufand acres, and 
ſome perhaps more) are of too great a magnitude 
for the proper attendance of one man; conſequent: 
ly the neglect which ſome parts muſt, and really 
do ſuſtain, will much more than equal the above- 
mentioned advantage; and notwithſtanding all 
our boaſted agricultural economy, our extenſive 
ſcale of improvements, and the benefits reſulting 
therefrom, yet, ſince ſmall farms have been mo- 
nopolized, it is certain, that there has been a 
greater ſcarcity, and conſequent dearneſs of pro- 
viſion, and alſo a greater quantity of wretchedneſs 
and diſcontent, than before this monopoly took 
place. That ſuch has been the fact, the memory 
of every middle aged man, will furniſh indubita- 


ble teſtimony. 


*'Tis 
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'Tis true we ſometimes find the ſmall farmer 


entering upon buſineſs with an inſufficiency of 


capital to make improvements; but it is alſo true, 
that we often find the large farmer engaging in 


his extenſive buſineſs under the ſame diſadvantage. 


And the ſmall farmer generally increaſes his capi- 


tal, and collects ability to make improvements, 
in equal ratio with the large one; whilſt, at the 
ſame time, he 1s not riſing upon the injury of 
others. But thouſands mult be driven to poverty 
by the monopoly which falls to the ſhare of the 
large farmer; not that, perhaps, he really wiſhes 
to poſſeſs ſuch a monopoly, but he has a right to 
ſeek employment as opportunity occurs, by acco- 
modating himſelf to the circumſtances of the times. 
Therefore, whilſt the land-owners will conſolidate 
their farms, the farmers are obliged to take 
ſuch as they can procure. Let it then be re- 
membered, that I blame not the farmers becauſe 
landed monopoly exiſts . no; tis the principle of 
this monopoly which I am condemning, and not 
the perſons who are obliged to become ſubject to 


if, 
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it. But though the farmers are by no means 
blameable in this inſtance, yet there are ſome 
parts of their conduct which appear really cenſur- 
Able, and of which I ſhall ſpeak by and by. 


So much mention having been made of the 
beneficial effects of large farmis in a national view, 
I ſhall now give that ſubject a further inveſtigation, 


Selecting, as a criterion for diſcuſſion, the period 

of the laſt ſixty years, it has been proved upon 
various accurate authorities, that, for the i thir- 
ty years of that period, the exports of the corn 
trade in England overbalanced the imports; 
whereas, during the laſt thirty years of the ſame 
period (within which time the conſolidation of 
farms has become fo prevalent) the caſe has been 
vice verſa, and the quantity of corn imported by 
England has exceeded that which ſhe has exported. 
Here then it is evident, that whilſt large farms 
have prevailed, we have had leſs produce to ſpare 
than before their eſtabliſhment. Yet during this 
latter period of inadequate produce, more land has 
been 
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been under the plough than at any former time 
with which we are acquainted, Conſequently, by 
this preponderance in our imports, it muſt follow, 
that either our growth of corn has decreaſed of late 
years, ('though there has been more arable land) 
or that our home conſumption has been greater, 


If the former be the caſe, I ſhould immediately 
infer, that large farms have occaſioned the defici- 
ency; becauſe in them, as before obſerved, the 
land, by mal-treatment, has been cauſed to yield 
leſs than it would otherwiſe have done, (For we 
are not to ſuppoſe that the ſeaſons, during the laſt 
thirty years, have been leſs propitious than 
before!) | 


If, on the other hand, our home conſumption - 
has been ſo much greater as to occaſion the differ- | 
ence alluded to, it remains firſt to account for this 
augmentatzon. Such a circumſtance cannot have 
ariſen from the increaſe of population, as that (if 
any) muſt have been very inconſiderable in fa 
ſhort a period, pregnant with wars and emigrations. 

It 
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It muſt then have ariſen, in ſome meaſure, 
from the waſte and luxury which are too prevalent 
in large farms. It has alſo been partly occaſioned 
by the great increaſe of horſes, whence ſo much 
land is neceſſarily ſet apart for oats and other pro- 
viſion for their maintenance, which might other- 
wiſe be appropriated to articles of human exiſ- 


tence. + 


Taking it then in this point of view, it will ſtil! 
be found that large farms have produced the evil. 
Be cauſe in theſe (where the ſoil will admit of it) the 
land is generally laid under the plough, whence 
more horſes are required, to the exclufion of cat- 
tle for grazing. Since to large farms too is owirig 
the increaſe of luxury, to them we muſt aſcribe the 
increaſe of horſes for purpoſes of pleaſure and 


inutility. % | 
o Thus, 

1 1 — with, for my own part, that it were not neceſſary to diſcourage 
the increaſe of that noble animal—the Horſe; for I confider it a ſpecies of 
injuſtice to deny any thing, which is not really obnoxious from its dangerous 
nature, the right of exiſtence ; but yet, where the ſafety and welfare of Man 
are immediately dependant, this meaſure of apparent injuſtice muſt be com- 


plled with, 


Thus; whether we attribute the immediate cauſe 
of our inſufficiency in domeſtic ſupport, either to 


the decreaſe of our produce, or to the increaſe of 


our conſumption, whether we impute it to either 


of theſe circumſtances ſeparately, or to both com- 
bined, ſtill it will be evident, that large farms are 
the originating principle. 


Therefore, everi upon the ſuppoſition that large 
farms were favourable to improvements, yet no be- 
nefit would reſult from thence to the community 
in general; becauſe the luxurious waſte attendant 
upon this ſpecies of monopoly, would always be 
more than proportionate to the increaſed produce. 


But ſome of the apologiſts for landed accumu- 
lation have aſſerted, that ſmall farmers, by the 
ſtraitneſs of their circumſtances, are obliged to 
thraſh and fell their corn ſoon after harveſt, -and 
that, therefore, were ſmall farms to become pre- 
valent, the corn would be all thraſhed and ſent 
to market ſo early, as muſt occaſion, before the 
next harveſt, empty markets and a conſequent 


bs D ſcarcity 3 
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ſcarcity; whereas, by large farms, they ſay, this 
inconvenience is prevented; becauſe the property 
of the large farmer enables him to diſpoſe of his 
produce at pleaſure; | 


Now, if it ſhould be found (as I doubt not but 
upon enquiry it would) that, in general, the pro- 
perty of the ſmall farmer is fully as proportionate 
to the extent of his buſineſs as that of the large one, 
there can be no reaſon why the former ſhould be 
obliged to haſten the difpoſal of his produce more 
than the latter; and the majority of ſmall farmers 
who are now left in the country, of whom I have 
any knowledge, do not adopt this conduct; on 
the contrary, I know many who keep their corn 
by them equally as long as the generality of large 
farmers, and I believe can as well afford it too ! 


Beſides, as afurther refutation of this argument, 
perhaps it may be found, that the approaches to 
famine were not more frequent when ſmall farms 
were general, than they have been ſince large 
farms have borne the ſway! h 

Ir 
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It may alſo be obſerved, that, by the monopoly 
of farms, the whole produce of the country 13 


| thrown into a few hands; and now, allowing the 


aſſertion to be true—namely—that the large farm- 
ers, by reaſon of their property, can afford to 
keep their corn unſold as long as they think fit 
what does it prove? Why, that theſe farmers 
have an opportunity, if they are ſo diſpoſed, to 
withhold the corn from market till its price be- 


comes greatly exaggerated. 


Let it be obſerved, however, that I by no 
means accuſe the generality of large farmers with 


having, at any time, adopted this conduct; —1 


only ſtate, by way of argument, the Poſſibility of 


their doing it, admitting the truth of the repre- 
ſentation which the apologiſts for landed mono- 
poly have adduced ;—by which poſition it will be 
evident, that the ſupport of the whole community 
is made dependant upon the pleaſure of a few 


individuals. 


In almoſt every point of view we can percetve 
ſome injury ariſing from the monopoly of farms. 


y D 2 During 
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During the time which it has exiſted, our growth 
of corn has, upon an annual average, been inſufh. 
cient for our own uſe; and it is very certain alſo, 
that, during the ſame time, animal proviſion has 
been much more ſcarce. Large farms bid fair to 
make a ſcarcity of every kind of proviſion. 


That the accumulation of land has augmented 
the quantity of wretchedneſs in the country, is 
beyond a doubt; becauſe it has added immenſely to 
the number of the poor; and ſince the commence» 
ment of this accumulation, the poor-rate has enor- 
mouſly increaſed, The peaceful villager, who 
once ſupported himſelf and family in cheerful 
plenty, by occupying a ſmall, prolific farm, is 
now ejected from his happy poſſeſſion, and doom- 
ed, together with his family, to pine in diſconſo- 
late penury , whilſt the unfeeling ſpirit of territo- 
rial monopoly ſeizes upon the once fertile ſpot, 
and renders it almoſt deſolate by deficient culti- 
vation. | 

ec Along the fields oppreſſion's hand is ſeen, . 

And deſolation ſaddens all the green: One 


1 I have altered this verſe a little from Goldſmith, to give. the paſſage 
here quoted a more general application than it has in the original. 
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One only maſter graſps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage ſtints the ſmiling plain“. 


GoLtDpsMITaH;—DEsERTED VILLAGE. 


las 

fo In purſuing this ſubject I muſt remark, that 
'though it is not the fault of the farmers that 
landed monopoly exiſts, and that therefore (as be- 

1 fore obſerved) no cenſure is imputable to them in 

i that reſpect, yet the ſtyle of living adopted by 

0 


many of our modern agriculturiſts is totally incon- 
ſiſtent with their profeſſion. Not that J acquieſce, 
by any means, in the groveling idea, that a farmer 
„ ould be a mere plodding drudge; but ſtill 1 
think he ſhould avoid the other extreme, and not, 
by putting on too high an air of bombaſtic conſe- 
quence, and empty affectation, become the votary 
of extravagance and folly. I would have the 
farmer a man of refinement and real intelligence; 
but I would not have him a luxurious reveller, 
nor an aſſuming coxcomb. Moſt aſſuredly farm- 
ers ſhould cultivate their underſtandings, and 


ſtore their minds with uſeful information, and not 
let 


PI 
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let their ignorance be a conſtant theme of ridi. 
cule in ſociety, as if farmer and blockbead were 
ſynonimous terms! A variety of inſtances might 
be adduced to prove, that agriculture and philoſo- 
phy are very nearly connected; but as I know the 
bare mention of the word philoſophy will be frightfu] 
to many of my country readers, I will not further 
alarm their feelings by expatiating upon the ſub- 
ject! 


The farmer in his mode of living might allow 
himſelf many indulgencies, but he ſhould not be 
oſtentatiouſly ſumptuous and profuſe. 


However, we may behold many of our princi- 
pal farmers revelling in a perpetual routine of vi- 
ſiting and being viſited, leaving all their buſineſs 
to their bailiffs and ſtewards, and ſeldom perſonally 
appearing in their fields, except when in purſuit 
of a hare or a partridge! Nay, we even find ſome 
of them keeping their carriage and ſuitable equi- 
page!! Such perſons, indeed, may be ffy/ed farm- 


ers, but they are certainly farmers only by proxy! 
Now, 
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Now, is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that land in 
the poſſeſſion of ſuch men, ſhould be made to 
produce as much, in proportion, as the land oc- 
cupied by the ſmall practical farmer, who ſuper- 
intends every thing himſelf, with aſſiduity and 


circumſpection? Or is it probable that thoſe large 


farmers, living in the manner above deſcribed, 
can poſſeſs a judgement, either of ſtock or tillage, 
equal to what, in ſuch an extenſive occupation, 
muſt be neceſſarily required? | 


Small farmers, who attend in perſon to their 
affairs, are undoubtedly more likely to make the 
moſt of them, than the man of large buſineſs, who 
truſts to ftewards and hirelings. 


In reply, then, to the paltry jargon, ſo often re- 
peated that large farms muſt be kept up, for the 
ſake of farming improvements I aſk, who are to 
make theſe improvements? Are they to proceed from 
hireling dependants, whoſe ſituation with their 
maſter 1s always precarious ? Or are we to expect 


ſome wonderful agricultural advantages from the 


D. 4. rifing 
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riſing generation of opulent farmers? Thoſe young 
daſhing, ranting, ſwaggering heroes, bred up to 
diſſipation, hunting, and horſe-racing! For my 
own part, I ſhould as ſoon ſuſpect that our 
barns would be turned into taverns, and our fields 


into foxecovers| 


It is, however, but juſtice to acknowledge, 
that there are ſeveral exceptions from this charac- 
ter amongſt the young wealthy farmers of the 
preſent day ; yet I am ſorry to remark, that, for 
the moſt part, it is but too applicable, 


Jam not contending to haye 41 farms ſmall 
ones—no; there might be many of conſiderable 
extent, and even ſeveral large ones. But the pre- 
ſent general monopoly ought to be done away 
There ought alſo to be many cottages with a few 
acres of land annexed to each; and the ſmall farms 
ſhould riſe in due progreſſion; in order that the 
induſtrious and careful labourer, ſhould he have 
been able to ſave any thing from his daily earnings, 
might have a chance of becoming himſelf a ſmall 

occupier, 
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occupier, and of riſing gradually to a higher 
Ration. This would be an energetic ſtimulus to 


| induſtry, and a promoter of general ſatisfaction 


and concord. 


But, ſay the advocates for landed accumulation, 
we are not for baving ſmall farmers, yet we would have 
happy and contented labourers, —Did they reaſon 
candidly, they might perceive, that it is impoſſible 
for the latter poſition to be accompliſhed, whilſt 
the former is acted upon. The labourer cannot 
be really happy and contented without ſome chance 
of advancement. To be kept drudging from day 
to day, from year to year, in one dull courſe, 
without being able to improve his condition— 
to remain for ever ſtationary—to ſee others daily 
raiſing themſelves higher, whilſt he merely eats, 
drinks, ſleeps, and toils, in a ſort of lethargic ex- 
iſtence—to grow old without a ſufficient proviſion 
to ſupport the incapacity and infirmities of age— 
ſuch a ſituation can never be happy, unleſs to one 
totally incapable of reflection, and duller © than the 
fat weed that roots itſelf in eaſe on Letbe's wharf.” f 


Shakeſpeare;— Hamlet. When 


When we find the favourers of landed monopoly 
boaſting of their grand ſcales of cultivation, their 
improved ſyſtems, their refined operations, and 
vaſt abilities, we might naturally expect to ſee 
fomething wonderfully advantageous and happy 
ariſe from all this; at leaſt, a rich abundance of 
all ſorts of proviſion, and a flouriſhing, comforta- 
ble, and contented peaſantry. But mark the con- 
traſt ! Proviſions, in general, ſo ſcarce and dear, 
as to be a ſubject of ſerious complaint; & and the 
poor ſhivering 1n rags, and pinched with hunger— 
ſubſiſting chiefly upon bread alone, and ſcarcely 
a ſufficiency of that! C Whilſt this is the caſe, 

| | I will 
F At the inftant, however, that I am writing this, both corn and other 
proviſions are as cheap as they, have been remembered for a long time 
before, But this cheapneſs is not owing to our own increaſe of produce; for 
there is every probability that our laſt year's crop of wheat is not near ſufficient 
for the preſent year's conſumption; and it is certain that animal food is not, 
at this time, mote plentiful in the country, than it has been for many preced- 
ing years. The depreſſion, then, in the price of the articles of proviſion, 


ariſes partly from the ſcarcity of maney, and the conſequent embarraſſments 


of trade, and partly from a large corn importaticne 


¶ Iam not afraid of confutation in what I here advance; for I ſpeak not 
from theory, but from what I am in the habits of daily witneſfſing. Turn 
which way we will, the picture is hut too viGble, 
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Iwill ever exclaim—away with your boaſted pro- 
jects, your ſpeculations, and improvements; and 
give us ſimple cultivation, and tranquil happi- 
neſs, in preference to your refined ſyſtems, and 
complicated wretchedneſs. 


I own I am a friend to real agricultural im- 
provements, but not to pretended ones, which 
bring nothing but miſchief in their caurſe. It is, 
beyond doubt, of high importance that great ad- 
yances ſhould be made in the ſcience of agricul- 
ture; but, in order to attain this end, we muſt 


have regulations far different from the preſent. 


Tis aſtoniſhing that the favourers of large farms 
ſhould perſiſt in defending their ruinous ſyſtem up- 
on a pretended plea of extenſive national benefit 
—when this plea is every way refuted by the 
ſlighteſt attention to facts; fo little claim has it to 
plauſibility, and fo far is it from being capable of 
bearing the touchſtone of candid inveſtigation, 


Yet this wretched, this erroneous pretext, 1s 
the Mount Olympus of the ſticklers for landed mo- 


nopoly, 
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nopoly, from whence they hurl their malignant 
bolts againſt the happineſs: and content of the 
peaceful Winter. 


To ſum up the argument in brief, it amounts 
to this Every public ſyſtem ought to be for the 
good of the majority; and if it be otherwiſe, it 
ought not to remain. Is landed monopoly, then, 
favourable to the multitude? No; their wretch- 
edneſs and diſcontent in conſequence of this mono- 
poly, is an evident proof of the contrary. Well 
then, upon this ground might be combated and 
overthrown all the arguments which the defenders 
of large farms could poſſibly bring into the liſts of 
controverſy. Let them come armed with their 
ſyſtems of extenſive operations, and all their agri- 
cultural pretenſions, yet the mere evidence of this 
ſingle fact would beat the whole hoſt of champions 


off the field. 


Do we not know and acknowledge that all mo- 
nopolies are injurious? If fo, then certainly the 
monopoly of land cannot be otherwiſe ; on the 
contrary, it is the worſt of all monopolies; for, 

ſince 
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ſince 'tis the produce of the land which ſupports us 
all, landed monopoly ſtrikes at the very root of 


our exiſtence. 


Were ſmaller farms to become more general 
throughout the country, a greater quantity of corn 

might be produced upon fewer acres of land than 
at preſent. Of courſe we ſhould have much more 
land to ſpare for the rearing of cattle; and theſe, 
together with the benefits reſulting from them, 
would be much cheaper, which would give the poor 
an opportunity of procuring ſomething to eat with 
their bread ; and, 1n that caſe, perhaps leſs bread 
would be conſumed than at preſent, when ſo large 
a portion of the community ſubſiſt upon no other 


proviſion. 


Before I conclude this chapter, I ſhall juſt re- 
mark, that much benefit might reſult. to the 
country at large, and to the poor in particular, 
from the incloſure of commons and waſte lands, 
were they judiciouſly partitioned. Theſe tracts, 
when incloſed, ought to be laid into ſmall allot- 
ments, and diſtributed amongſt the poor; each of 

whom, 
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whom, by cultivating with aſſiduity his exclufive 
poſſeſſion, would be enabled to make more ad- 
vantage to . himſelf and the public, than when 
holding his ſhare in common with the reſt. 


But now, inſtead of this proceeding, which hu- 
manity and ſound policy would adviſe, the com- 
mons and waſtes, when incloſed, are all ſwallowed 
up by the prevailing rage for landed accumulation; 
and are annexed either to the parks and pleaſure 
grounds of the nobility and gentry, or to farms 
already too large; whilſt the poor are totally de- 
prived of their laſt-remaining inheritance, without 


receiving any equivalent in return, 


„Where then, ah! where ſhall poverty reſide, 
To *ſcape the preſſure of contiguous pride? 

If to ſome common's fenceleſs limits ſtray'd, 
He drives his flock to pick the ſcanty blade, 
Thoſe fenceleſs fields the ſons of wealth divide, 


And ev'n the bare-worn common is deny'd.“ 
GoLD8MITH;—DESERTED ViLLAGE, 


CHAP. 


1 


CHAPTER IV. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CORN BOUNTY. 


Tu bounty upon the exportation of corn 1s 
a bad policy. It originated with thoſe great land- 
ed proprietors who acted in the legiſlative capa- 
city ; who being eager to let their farms at a high 
price, found it neceſſary to keep corn at a high 
price alſo, that the tenant might be able to pay 
the rental. But to the community at large the 
corn bounty is injurious. 


Though, in the preſent ftate of cultivation, 
we cannot, upon a yearly average, grow Corn 
enough for our own conſumption, yet, under pro- 
per agricultural regulations, we might generally 


grow 
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grow a ſufficiency for ourſelves, and probably a 


tolerable ſurplus for exportation. But the princi. 
ple of the preſent corn bounty is, to give a ſtimu. 
lus towards the production of more corn than iz 
neceſſarily required, and thus to take off the at. 


tention from moreimportant articles of agriculture, 


Now, ſuppoſing, for the ſake of argument, we 
were every year to grow much more corn than i; 
neceſſary for our own uſe—what would be the con. 
ſequence? Why, it would be ſent away to foreign 
1 markets, and we ſhould bring home, in return, 
ſome unneceſſary foreign luxuries. 


I do not mean, by what I here advance, to cot- 
demn the exportation of corn, when we have it 
really to ſpare; on the contrary, 1 am a friend to 
ſuch a proceeding ; for this ſpecies of traffic often 
opens a ſource of true philanthropy, in humaneh 
relieving the wants of other nations. But I cen- 
ſure the meaſure of ſacrificing other important ob- 
jects of farming, for the purpoſe of growing con, 
merely with a view of ſending it abroad to purchak 


luxuries, whilſt at home the price of animal food, 
| I 
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and even bread itſelf, is ſuch, that our own poor 
are doomed to a miſerable ſubſiſtence, 


If, therefore, by judicious management, we could 
grow corn enough for our own ſupply, would it 
not be much better to convert what land we might 
have to ſpare to the purpoſe of rearing cattle? 
Would it not be much better to turn ſome atten- 
tion towards increaſing our produce of milk, butter, 
cheeſe, &c. &c. ? Would not this, I fay, be bet- 
ter than ſacrificing all to the growth of more corn 
than we xeally want, (provided we could accom- 
pliſh this object) for no other purpoſe than ex · 


changing it for luxuries? 


Beſides, the corn bounty often occaſions ſuch a 
large exportation, as to leave ſcarcely any old corn 
in reſerve. Therefore, ſhauld the ſucceeding 
crops prove deficient, a ſcarcity muſt enſue ; unleſs 
we can purchaſe corn of foreign nations, and even 


then the price at home will, in general, be very 


high. 


'E | CHAP, 


CHAPTER V, 


ENQUIRY RESPECTING WHAT OUGHT TO BE 
_ THE CONDITION OF THE LABOURING CL ASSES, 


AchlcuLTrURE is carried on by the induſ- 
try of the multitude. Therefore, in thoſe coun- 
tries where agriculture has been eſtabliſhed, the 
multitude ſhould participate in its beneficent 
effects. The advantages which it 1s calculated 
to ſhed, both upon the corporeal and mental 
powers, ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, univerſally 
experienced, and not be ſolely appropriated to the 
intereſts of a few. Therefore, to illuſtrate fully 
the conſequences of landed accumulation in this 
country, it will be neceſſary to inveſtigate the 
general ſituation of the labouring maſs. 

The 
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The indiſpenſible utility of the labouring claſſes 
muſt be univerſally ackdowledged, and the ad- 
yancement of their proſperity is a meaſure of the 
higheſt national conſequence. For, as an ingeni- 
ous writer obſerves—*< The intereſts of the poorer 
claſſes of ſociety are ſo interwoven with thoſe of 
every part of the community, that there is no 
ſubject more deſerving of general attention, nor 
any knowledge more entitled to the exalted name 
of ſcience, than that in which their well-being is 
concerned; than that, the tendency of which is 
to carry domeſtic comfort into the receſſes of every 
cottage, and to add to the virtue and morality of 
a nation, by increaſing its happineſs.” See Mr, 
T. Bernard's Preface to the Firſt Report of the 
Society for bettering the Condition and increaſing the 
Comforts of the Poor. | 


The importance of the labouring orders, and the 
neceſſity of their welfare being admitted, I pro- 
ceed to conſider what ou Hr To BE their condition? 


Certainly nature requires, and humanity demands, 
that thoſe who endure the greateſt fatigues of cor- 
* 2 poreal 
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poreal labour, by whoſe toil the whole community 
is ſupported, ſhould have habitations decent, ſecure, 
and comfortable; a ſufficiency of food of the beſt 
quality, and the means of procuring independently 
for themſelves every requiſite accommodation, 
Nor ſhould they be conſtrained to toil uninter- 
mittingly ; but ſhould have their intervals of lei- 
ſure and relaxation, and an opportunity for ac- 
quiring mental improvement, which would greatly 
exalt them in the ſphere of exiſtence; to which 
muſt be added, that, after many years ſpent in 
uſeful induſtry, they ſhould be enabled to emanci- 
pate themſelves from ſervile dependance, and to 
advance themſelves, in return for their important 
ſervices, to a ſituation more lenient and agreeable. 
All this is not only of the higheſt importance to 
the labourer, but it is his inalienable right; and 
this right, did juſtice, gratitude, or philanthropy, 
direct our conduct, we ſhould ſpontaneouſly ac- 
knowledge. For it cannot be denied, that the 
poor, are endued with the ſame paſſions, the ſame 
appetites, and the ſame propenſities, as other men. 
They have therefore the ſame right to gratify their 
natural inclinations; and to with-hold this right 


is tyranny and oppreſſion. The 


th 
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The productions of the earth were deſigned for all; 
and though they muſt ever be diſtributed in vari- 


ous proportions, yet all ought to enjoy a ſufficiency. 


The man who rolls in eaſe and affluence will 
certainly confeſs, that his comforts are adminiſ- 
tered by the exertions of the labourer. If then, 
he who lives in uſeleſs idleneſs is ſurrounded by 
every luxury, ſurely the individual from whoſe 
labour he derives his profuſion, ought at leaſt to 
experience the bleſſings of plenty. The difference 
between the labourer and the man of wealth ariſes 
merely from the operation of fortuitous events. 
Why then is the labourer to be oppreſſed and 
ſighted? Could he have had his choice, he would 
not have been poor, His ſituation ſhould there- 
tore be piticd as a misfortune, rather than cenſured 
as a fault. For it is the height of injuſtice to ill- 
treat any one for that which he would by every 
means have avoided had it been in his power. 


I have taken up this ſubject upon the maxim, 
that the object of ſociety ſhould be to promote, as 


much as poſſible, the happineſs of every indivi- 
E 3 dual . 
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dual; and that thoſe whom the caſualty of circun. 
ſtances has exalted, ought not to employ their 
property towards oppreſſing their leſs fortunate 
neighbours; 


In the unremitting viciflitude of things, no one 
can enſure to himſelf the continuance of proſpe- 
rity. The affluent of to day, may become the 
victim of penury to-morrow. And he who, placed 
in an exalted ſphere, diſregards the unhappineſs of 
thoſe below him, may, in the progreſs of events, + 
be reduced to the ſame ſituation. Then would he WW , 
feel the neceſſity of that ſocial liberality, and that ﬀW , 
natural right, which before he might have poſi- MM , 
tively objected to, or upon which he had not 4 
thought it worth while to reflect. h 

P 


This conſideration will demonſtrate, that it is MW f. 
the intereſt, as well as the duty, of every man, in MW , 
whatever degree of ſociety he may be claſſed, to 
reſpect and vindicate the rights of others. 


The ſupport, the independence, the dignity of 
the nation, rely upon the exertions of the in- 
duſtriovs 
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duſtrious multitude. To them we mult be in- 
debted for our domeſtic proſperity, and for our 
defence againſt external danger. Conſequently 
their welfare is one of the moſt important ſubjects 
which can poſſibly intereſt the conſideration of the 
ſtateſman. Would we have the nation ſecure, 
we muſt give the poor ſome ſhare in its intereſt, 
It is only purſe-proud inſignificance that regards 
the poor with an eye of contempt; but when 
empty pride ſhall be ſuperſeded by reaſon, they 
will be regarded as the bulwark of the nation— 
the real pillars of the ſtate ; and without them all 
our proſperity would wither, our ſplendid dignity 
and conſequence would ſpeedly be annihilated, 
and remembered only in the filent records of the 
hiſtoric page. Let us then reflect upon their im- 
portance, and learn to value them as we ought ; 
for, if they are loſt, no means can be ſubſtituted 
as a compenſation, 

Princes and lords may flouriſh, or may fade: 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 
When once deſtroy'd, can never be ſupply'd.”? 


GoLvsmiTH;—DrseRTED VILLAGE: 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE REAL CONDITION OF THE LABOURING 
CLASSES, | 


Every liberal reflection demonſtrating what 
the condition of the labouring claſſes OUGHT 10 
BE, let us now turn to the melancholy contraſt, 
and reflect upon what it is. | 


But here philanthropy muſt recede with indig. 
nation, and gratitude be veiled with conſcious 
bluſhes ; ſince nothing can be more repugnant to 
the generous mind, or more diſgraceful to civi- 
lization, than the wretched condition of thoſe 
' induſtrious men, who make our fields and vallies 
ſmile with copious fertility, and our cities exult 
in rich abundance. For they are the worſt fed, 


the worſt clothed, and, in every reſpect, the 
worſt 
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worſt treated, of any claſs in ſociety. Landed ac- 
cumulation, and other ruinous ſyſtems, have in- 
volved them in the moſt penurious wretchedneſs. 
Domeſtic comfort is forbid them. Their ſituation 
diſcourages marriage. To them a family is the 
greateſt calamity. They muſt conſign themſelves 
to the moſt unintermitting exertions—they muſt 
ſubmit to the greateſt extremities of want and 
ſelf-denial—1n order to give a bare ſupport to their 
unfortunate offspring; but as to rendering them 
any kind of mental information, it is utterly im- 
poſſible. Thus the great, the uſeful maſs of the 
people, are excluded from the ennobling lights 
which knowledge ſheds upon the human under- 
ſtanding. They are compelled to go on from 
ſtage to ſtage, from generation to generation, con- 
tinually ſinking in ignorance, and verging towards 
barbariſm. They are bound over to perpetual 
calamity. Their faculties are benumbed. Stupe- 
faction ſucceeds to immoderate labour, and chains 


down the mind's elaſtic energy. Their thoughts 


become nothing more than a kind of natural in- 
ſtinct, reſembling that of irrational animals. Such 


a ſtate of ſociety is a deſtructive whirlpool, which 


buries 
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buries talents in endleſs oblivion. It obliterates 
the nobler ſentiments of the mind—and facrifices, 
at the ſhrine of oppreſſion, the blooming jocund 
ſmile of gaiety, the beam of hope, and the value 
of life. | 


Yet further it muſt be lamented, that the very 
Inſtitutions which depreſs and afflict the poorer 
_ claſſes, corrupt and deprave the minds and princi- 
ples of the higher orders; who adopt a carriage 
reſerved and haughty, and a diſpoſition over- 
bearing; contemptuous, and unſociable ; who alſo 
ſcornfully diſregard the miſeries of thoſe, to whoſe 
toil they are indebted for their triumphant exal- 
tation, 


Amidſt all our pretenſions to refinement and 
benevolence, yet, in many inſtances, reaſon ſhud- 
ders, and humanity revolts, at the calamities to 
which the poorer claſſes are expoſed; Theſe much 
injured people, bred up in miſery, and without mo- 
ral inſtruction, are liable to fall into the extreme 
of vice and depravity, which frequently brings 
them to an untimely end; and hence we find in 


our 
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our courts juſtice, that nearly all thoſe who ars 
the objects of legal condemnation, are of the poorer 
claſſes. Society,” too often, by rendering men 
wretched, firſt gives the ſtimulus to guilt, and 
then enforces rigid laws for the puniſhment of 
that guilt which its own injuſtice has occaſioned. 
——Whuilſt, therefore, the poor are kept in igno- 
rance, and expoſed to every ſpecies of oppreſſion 
and miſery, it is no wonder that they ſhould loſe 
all regard for their country's welfare ; it is no won- 


der that, when they break looſe into wild diſorder, 


they ſhould perpetrate enormous exceſſes. Society 
may chiefly blame itſelf for thoſe convulſions 
which frequently ſhake it to its centre, 


Another great ſtain upon the character of this 
country, is its inhuman treatment of the aged poor. 
The venerable labourer, after being quite exhauſted 
by the united preſſure of years and infirmity,ought, 
in remembrance of his paſt ſervices, to be pre- 
ſerved and cheriſhed by the hand of tenderneſs. 
But, inſtead of this, he is relentleſsly dragged to 
a workhouſe, and immured in the dreary recepta- 
ele of woe. There he is left to languiſh in 


mourntul 
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mournful deſpondency, the victim of diſeaſe, want, 
and every wretchedneſs ; breathing his plaintive 
ſighs to the ſolitary walls of his difgraceful priſon, 
unheard, unpitied, and unknown. In vain he 
wiſhes for the friendly hand, to adminiſter ſome 
cordial relief to his affliction the friendly hand 
cannot be found. No heart vibrates with ſympa- 
thy for his ſufferings; no hope 1s left to mitigate 
his ſorrows ; and, to render his ſituation ſtill more 
inſupportable, he muſt be a ſlave to the arbitrary 
caprice, or churliſh diſpoſition, of the petty deſ- 
pot, who, with all the diſguſting authority of nar- 
ro- minded ſelf - importance, ſuperintends the 
gloomy manſion of his wretched degradation. 
Thus he mourns dejected and forlorn without 
freedom, without health, without comfort, and 
without a friend. Under theſe circumſtances, life 
becomes diſguſting, and the proſpect of death is 
his only conſolation. This this is the ungrateſul 
the inhoſpitable reward, which poliſhed ſociety 
gives to its benefactors !!! 


Ye vain and idle luxurious, who amidſt your 


ſhallow pompoſity and high- ſwoln ſelf. importance, 
regard 


33 


rezard the poor with an eye of contempt, as beings 
almoft inferior to yourſelves, turn a while to ſeri- 
ous reflection, contemplate the miſeries of thoſe 
who ſupport you, and learn pity for your fellow- 
creatures. But if your minds are obdurate to re- 
flection, or if you inſult misfortune, and ſuppreſs 
every {ſentiment of emotion for the unhappy, by 
ſelfiſnly exclaiming—< we live merrily and there- 
fore all is right” yet condeſcend for a while to 
ſhare in the fatigues and the hardſhips of thoſe 
whom ye contemn, * learn ſympathy from woe- 
ful experience 


* | „Take phyſic, Pomp; 5 

— thyſelf to feel what wretches feel.” 

SHAKESPEARE KING LEAR. 

I cannot conceive, for my own part, what great 
comforts and advantages have reſulted to the poor 
from the eſtabliſhment of our preſent houſes of 
induſtry, and other ſimilar ſubſcription inſtitutions 
—which are, in reality, no other than receptacles 
of laviſh wretchedneſs, however they may be diſ- 
guiled and ſet off by more ſoft and poliſhed phraſes, 
Such places indeed may be called charitable inſtitu- 


tions, excellent benefices, and admirable ſeminaries — 


for 
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tor high-ſounding names may eaſily be found ta 
embelliſh any thing. But how do the poor them- 
ſelves regard theſe wonderful ſpecimens of benevo- 
lence ? Why, they will ſuffer the greateſt extremi- 
ties, rather than become inhabitants of theſe 
ſo-much-commended retreats, And many would 
prefer to ſee their children carried to their grayes, 
ſooner than ſend them to theſe places of charitable 


impriſonment, 


Moſt aſſuredly the honeſt, the generous, and 
the virtuous labourer, who has employed the flower 
of his years in the ſervice of the public, muſt ex- 
perience the moſt heart breaking ſenſations, when, 
in his latter days, he is compelled to leave his 
beloved paternal cottage, and the company of 
thoſe who are dear to him, to be impriſoned, 
without hope of releaſcment, amongſt a ſociety of 
melancholy invalids, wretched outcaſts, profligate 
vagabonds, and abandoned proſtitutes. What an 
agonizing ſituation for a perſon of a tranquil diſpo- 
ſition and moral principles—to be ſhut up for 
life in ſuch a repoſitory of decrepitude, vagrancy, 


diſſipation, and lewdneſs! And why, let us aſk, is 
he 
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he thus impriſoned? The anſwer is for the crime 
of poverty. For this his generous pride is wounded 
his independence ſacriſiced and his heart bro- 
ken! 'tis in vain that we commend and congratu- 
late ourſelves upon our charity, whilſt the objects 
of it are diſguſted and miſerable, 


That diſlike which the poor manifeſt for work+ 
houſes, and their uneaſineſs whilſt confined in 


| them, may be called, by unfeeling pride, the ef- 


fects of ingratitude. But the caſe is far otherwiſe. 
They are the effects of the moſt natural principles 
-a love of freedom, and the inſtinctive horror 
which ever reſults from the gloomy idea of perpe- 
tual reſtraint. A pauper in a workhouſe, and an 
invalid in a hoſpital, are the miſerable ſlaves of 
miſtaken benevolence. They are blotted out from 
ſociety. Theirs is a ſtate of inactivity and torpor; 
a mere vegetative, * neutral exiſtence.” 


There may, perhaps, always be found ſome 


perſons who require public ſupport ; ſuch as thoſe 


who, in old age, have not a ſufficiency to ſupport 
themſelyes—orphans who are left deſtitute of the 
means 
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means of fubſiſtence—and thoſe whom accident, 


or premature infirmity, may hinder from procur- 
ing their own maintenance. . Theſe, however, 
ought not to be crowded into workhouſes, and 
aſſociated promiſcuouſly with the vicious and 
abandoned; but ought to have an allowance from 
government to maintain them comfortably, either 
in proper ſeminaries or out. This allowance not 
to be conſidered as a charity, but as a right which 
the orphans have to protection, and the once-ſer- 
viceable to affiſtance, when they can no longer 
ſupport themſelves. That this right is the or- 
phants, hümanity proclaims; and juſtice aſſerts it 
in behalf of the labourer - becauſe he has an un- 
doubted right to that aſſiſtance and ſupport, of 


which his own induftry has furniſhed the means. 


As to thoſe perſons whom incorrigible depravi- 
ty has brought to diſtreſs, proper receptacles 
might be purpoſely ſet apart for them. 

Upon a general view of the ſubject, I cannot 


forbear thinking, that molt ſocieties and eſtabliſn- 


ments, Which have hitherto been gratuitouſly in- 
* 


ſtituted 
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ſtituted by ſubſcription for the relief of the poor, are 
drawbacks upon the law of nature and of right; ſince 
many of thoſe perſons who are the objects of theſe 
gratuitous inſtitutions, are conceived to be obliga- 
ted to others for that ſupport, , which, were it not 
for the oppreſſive injuſtice of ſociety, they might 
procure for themſelyes;—beſides, all ſuch inſti- 
tutions, however modeſtly conducted, muſt ever 
carry with them the idea of public charity, with 
which idea that of oſtentation is inſeparably con- 
nefted;— whereas, by making the diſtreſs of the 
really unfortunate a NATIONAL YONCERN, and 
granting them ſupport as a right, inſtead fof a 
charity, the appearance of oſtentation would vaniſh. 


Many of the inſtitutors of public charities are, 
ho doubt, men of benevolent minds, and I give 
them credit for their humane intentions. Several 
of their philanthropic ſentiments I have read with 
admiration—but muſt regret that, with ſuch minds, 
and with ſuch ſentiments, they ſhould have ſtop- 
ped at the point of ſubſcription benevolence. 
Give but every man his rights, and we ſhall find 
but few dependants in the circle of donative relief. 


* x I have 
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I have often heard it aſſerted that the poor are 
well off, and that they are the happieſt of all 
claſſes in ſociety. In reply to this aſſertion, I aſk 
hy then is poverty ſo much dreaded? Does not 


the deſire of riches ariſe from a view of being ena- 
bled to keep off thoſe evils to which poverty is 
expoſed? If thoſe who live in wealth really think 
poverty ſuch a ſtate of ſuperior felicity, then they 
ſtand ſelf. convicted of folly and inconſiſtency— 
ſince, by remaining attached to riches, they avoid 
the eaſy road to happineſs, which certainly is the 
end aimed at by every human being.——It is ſaid, 
however, that, to thoſe who have been bred up in 
affluence, poverty would undoubtedly be a gricv- 


ous oppreſſion, becauſe they have never been 
accuſtomed to the hardſhips which attend upon 
it ;—but that thoſe who have been inured to it, 
become, from habitual cuſtom, unmindful of its 
effects ; and as it precludes them from thoſe cares 
and anxieties which are the concomitants of riches, 
it is therefore, in that caſe, to be conſidered as a 


mean of happineſs, rather than a ſource of calamity. 
What then, I aſk, is it no calamity for any 
one to be ſo far inured to hardſhip, as to become 

5 habitually 
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kabitually torpid? Is it no calamity to become 
familiarized with wretchedneſs? Is it no calamity 
to be deprived of all the noble ſenſations, which, 
in a ſtate leſs laborious and wretched, might be 
experienced? If all this 1s no calamity, but if, on 
the contrary, it is to be conſidered as tending to 
produce happineſs, then is it rational to conclude, 
that beaſts which labour, and“ want diſcourſe of 
But if habitual 


poverty is to be conſidered as a happineſs—why 


reaſon,” are happier than Man. 


does every man, who poſſeſſes a regard for the 
welfare of his children, continually endeavour to 
ſet them beyond the reach of poverty? Why does 
he not rather train them to toil and want, ſo ne- 
ceſſary (as it would ſeem by the above argument) 


a» 


to obtain real happinels ? 


In every point of view, the aſſertion that po- 
verty 1s no calamity, muſt appear inhumanly ridi- 
culous ; nor will it be made uſe of by any except 
ſuch as are too far gone in ignorant prejudice to 
diſcern aright, or too much warped by intereſt to 


inveſtigate with candour. 
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Ithas been obſerved by different authors, that, 
were the labour which is neceſſary for a decent ſup. 
port of life, divided equally amongſt the whole 
community, the portion of each individual would 
be ſo ſmall, as to render it no more than a falutary 
exerciſe ; and that ample leiſure would be given 
to every one for intellectual improvement, and 
for all the varied pleaſing purſuits which render 
life dignified and agreeable, 


But without inſiſting upon this ſpecula- 
tion, it is certain, that amongſt the quantity 
of labourers now employed, much leſs toil would 
be required, were it not for the influence of over- 
grown luxury. The neceſſaries of life, and even 
common luxuries, are eaſily obtained; but immo- 
derate luxury creates unneceſſary labour - waſtes 

profuſely the productions of the earth and often 
| makes ſcarcity preſide where otherwiſe plenty 
would have exiſted, Or ſhould, at any time, the 
produce ariſing from immoderate labour exceed 
the expenditure of immoderate profuſion, this 
overplus is monopolized, and ſent abroad in ex- 


change for foreign articles of luxury, inſtead of 
being 
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being added to the ſmall pittance of the labourer, 
to make his heart rejoice in a plenteous repaſt. 


It ĩs undoubtedly pleaſing to behold in a country 
refined embelliſhments, and moderate luxury; and 
certainly theſe might be extended almoſt univer- 
fally under juſt laws and regulations. But where 
injurious ſyſtems diſcourage induſtry by inordinate 
preſſure, there ſplendor may appear in prodigal 
profuſion, and partial luxury may revel in exceſ- 
five redundance—but, to ſupport theſe, the ag- 
gregate body. of the people will be borne down 
with oppreſſion; and the country, whilſt externally 
it appears to exult m proſperity, carries within- . 
it the ſeeds of approaching decline. 


Goldſmith has well depicted the ill effects of 
immoderate partial luxury, in the following lines, 


40 - Ye ſtateſmen who ſurvey 
The rich man's joys increaſe, the poor's decay, 
*Tis yours to judge how wide the limits ſtand 
Between a ſplendid and a happy land. 

Proud ſwells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And ſhouting Folly hails them from her ſhore; | 


Hoards, 
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Let count our gains: this wealth is but a name 
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Hoards, e'en beyond the miſer's wiſh abound, 


And rich men flock from all the world around. 


That leaves our uſeful products ſtill the ſame. 
Not fo the loſs: the man of wealth and pride, 
Takes up a ſpace that many poor ſupplied; 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 
Space for his horſes, equipage, and hounds; 
The robe that wraps his limbs in ſilken ſloth, 
Has robb'd the neighb'ring fields of half their growth; 
His ſeat, where ſolitary ſports are ſeen, 


Indignant ſpurns the cottage from the green; 
Around the world each needſul product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world ſupplies. 
While thus the land adorn'd for pleaſure all | 
In barren ſplendor feebly waits the fall.” | 
Dzs8zrTED VILLAGE, 


+ * * * * S 


« Thus fares the land, by luxury betray' d, 0 


In nature's ſimpleſt charms at firſt array 'd, : 
But verging to decline, its ſplendors riſe, 


Its viſtas ftrike, its palaces ſurpriſe; 
While, ſeourg'd by famine from the ſmiling land, , 
'The mournful peaſant leads his humble band; L 
And while he finks, without one arm to ſave, C 
The country blooms—a garden and a grave.“ 

| ISI. a 
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Taking the ſubject in a moral and religious 
view, the preſent ſituation of the poor appears 
ſtill more unjuſtifiable, 


That omnipotent Being, from whom all things 
derive their exiſtence, created men with impartial 
benevolence, without individual favour or reſpect. 
Muſt it not, then, excite nis diſpleaſure, to ſee 
thoſe whom he has thus created, and endued with 
the ſuperior faculty of reaſon, perpetually oppreſ- 
ſing each other, and totally deſtitute of all fraternal 
ſympathy, as if they were not of a ſimilar ſpecies? 
Thus perverting His benevolent deſigns, and act- 
ing, as it were, in defiance of His intention. 


Jam well aware, that many will cenſure me for 


divulging theſe ſentiments; but ſuch declarations 


are abſolutely neceſſary; the condition of the 
poorer claſſes calls aloud for redreſs—nor can theſe 
uſeful people be relieved by individual exertions 
but by the concentrated endeavours of the whole 
community. Every one, therefore, who feels for 
their diſtreſs, ſhould publicly call upon others to 
adopt meaſures in concert. 

r 4 Away 
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Away with the pitiful—the unjuſt idea, that 
men ſhould be kept ignorant of their rights that 
they may be kept peaceable; for the ſame princi- 
ple which dictates this ſentiment, would dictate 
every ſpecies of fraud and robbery, could they be 
perpetrated without detection, Such an 1dea 
may be entertained by thoſe intereſted bigots who 
exult and fatten on the public ſpoil, but every 
unprejudiced honeſt man will diſdain to admit it; 
ſince he muſt ſee, at one view, both its futility and 
its injuſtice. No; would we prevent violent com- 
motions, let every man be inſtructed in his rights; 
and the fame knowledge which teaches him hi; 
own rights, will teach him to reſpect the rights of 
others— ſince the reciprocal rights of men neceſſi- 
rily include their reciprocal duties. In ſhort, if 
we treat the poor as they ought to be treated, we 
need not be apprehenſive that they ſhould under- 
ſtand their rights; and if we treat them unjuſtly, 
we are tyrants to keep them in flaviſh ignorance, 


The narrow-minded and illiberal, the luxurious, 
and the inhuman, may deprecate the idea of ad- 
vancing the poor; yet by men of reaſon, benero- 
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lence, and philoſophic reflection, it will be found 
the moſt generous, the moſt grateful, and the moſt 
important ſcience, | 


Count Rumford ſays “ To make wicked and 
abandoned people happy, it has generally been 
ſuppoſed neceſſary, frf to make them virtuous, 
But why not reverſe this order? Why not make 
them happy firſt, and then virtuous? If virtue 
and happineſs be inſeparable, the end will as cer- 
tainly be obtained by the one method as the other; 
and it 1s undoubtedly much eafier to contribute to 
the happineſs and- comfort of perſons in a ſtate of 
poverty and miſery, than, by admonitions and 
puniſhments, to reform their morals.” Ea 
Political, &c. 


Such is the opinion of Count Rumford with 
reſpect to thoſe whom miſery has rendered diſſo- 
lute and abandoned; which opinion is founded in 
reaſon and true benevolence. For it is moſt 
abſurd and illiberal to exclaim againſt the poor on 
account of their improper conduct and behaviour, 
whilſt we withhold from them the conveniences of 

ſubſiſtence, 
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ſubſiſtence, and the means of mental information. 


Give human nature a fair chance for its conduct, 
and then ſeparate, impartially, the good from the 
evil. Throughout all claſſes the well-meaning 
and induſtrious ſhould always be encouraged ; and 
ſhould there be ſome ſo inflexibly vicious and de- 
praved as to be proof againſt controul—whom no 
reaſon can perſuade, nor no advantages reform— 
theſe, and theſe only, ſhould experience the bit- 
terneſs of penury. 


CHAP. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE EFFECTS OF 

| LARGE FARMS; AND SOME THOUGHTS RE- 
SPECTING THE ADVANTAGES WHICH WOULD 
RESULT TO THE COUNTRY FROM THE ABOLI- 
TION OF LANDED MONOPOLY, 


H AVING contraſted, in a general view, what 
OUGHT T0 BE the condition of the multitude with 
what it really 1s, I now return to the ſubject of 


landed monopoly, 


Perhaps ſome land may be found of ſo ſterile a 
nature, that it will not anſwer the expence of cul- 
tivation, except it be occupied in large quantities. 
I mean not, in this inftance, to contend againſt 
the expediency of large farms, provided their ex- 

i tent 
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tent be within any tolerable compaſs; but I am 


cenſuring that immoderate and general ſyſtem of 
landed accumulation, which ſwallows in its vortex 
the happineſs of millions, ——That this general 
landed monopoly is ultimately injurious to the ma- | 
jority of the farmers, I will moſt poſitively affirm; 
—and in ſupport of my aſſertion, I will appeal to | 
the teſtimony of the farmers themſelves. Aſk | 
him who has ſeveral ſons brought up to agricul- 
ture, whom he wiſhes to place in buſineſs upon 
their own account, if that meaſure be not ren- 
dered almoſt impracticable, from the great ſcarcity 
of farms which this monopoly has occaſioned? 
And, if he will ſpeak candidly, he will readily con- 
feſs it. Beſides, as the leaſes expire, the compe- 
tition for farms is ſo great, as to give the farmer 
but a {mall proſpect of obtaining another ſituation, 
or of continuing in his old one, except at fuch an 
advance of rent as muſt make the profits very in · 
. conſiderable. ' Indeed, farms are ſo ſcarce, and 
the competitors for them ſo numerous, as to make 


the letting of a farm ſomewhat reſemble a fale by 


auction; and we have frequent inſtances of twenty 
or thirty ſolicitors for the refuſal of an indifferent 
farm, 
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frm, upon the firſt diſtant report of its being likely - 


to be vacated. Thus many farmers become 
entirely deſtitute of employment, and are obliged 
either to ſeek more hoſpitable ſhores, or, re- 
maining at home, to engage in callings with which 
they are totally unacquainted, and which frequently 
Tis alſo from the 


influence of landed monopoly that ſuch im- 


prove their final overthrow. 


menſe numbers reſort to large towns, overbur- 
thening every trade, and every mechanical pro- 
feſſion. Hence in theſe places the poor-rate often 
becomes ſo enormous, as to involve the ſmall 
tradeſman in ruin by its. preſſure. From hence 
our gazettes are crowded with bankruptcies— 
from hence the frequency of emigrations. 


By this unjuſt—this impolitic ſyſtem, the labo- 
rious orders are deprived of every comfort, and of 
every hope. In contemplating their ſituation, 
whether paſt, preſent, or to come, nothing preſents 
itſelf but the cheerleſs gloom of perpetual ſervitude, 
and the painful idea of hard-grinding penury. 
Thus, wanting many of the neceſſaries, and al- 


moſt all the enjoyments of life, they are, in a 


oreat 
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great meaſure, robbed of their exiſtence; Per- 
haps, during a long courſe of laborious ſervitude, 
ſome of them, by perſevering economy, may 
have collected a {mall ſum, in the pleaſing expec- 
tation of renting a little land, and of raiſing them- 
felves progreſſively to a more comfortable ſituation; 
when they behold, with the moſt poignant diſap- 
pointment, a monopolizing ſyſtem graſping every 
acre of territory, and counteracting all their al. 
turing hopes; therefore they are glad to aim at 
any advantage which jobbing, contracting, or re- 
grating may ſeem to promiſe; and ſome of them 
engage in theſe purſuits, with but little profit to 
themſelves, *though with much injury to the com- 
munity at large ;—wiulit others of theſe unfortu- 
nate men, defeated in the hopes which they had 
formed, loſe every thought of employing their 
property to advantage, and, in ſome irritated 
moment of hopeleſs frenzy, waſte it in profligate 


exceſs. Thus the peaſantry become diſpirited and 


wrietched—the victims to every ſuggeſtion of diſ- 
pair. The ill · treatment of ſociety hardens their 
hearts, degrades their natures, and vitiates tLeir 
manners. The labourer perceives himſelf oppreſ- 
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ſed, degraded, and ſlighted—thrown, as it were, 
into the back ground of ſociety, and regarded only 
as a creature fit for drudgery. He feels indignant 
at this inſulting, and unmerited treatment—rejects 
ſubordination—and adopts the moſt irreverent be- 
haviour. He regards the large farmer who em- 
ploys him, not with the cheerful] ſmile of friend- 
ſhip, but with the ſullen countenance of gloomy 
diſcontent; he conſiders him as one who, in part, 
monopolizes, and deprives him of, his natural 
right; conſequently he loſes all reſpect for the per- 
ſon of his employer, and all regard for his intereſt, 
The farmer notices this conduct in the labourer, 
and often erroneouſly attributes it to a natural 
depravity of diſpoſition, Hence he becomes, in 
his turn, ſuſpicious, impatient, and violent; en- 
deavouring, by terror, to enforce that obedience, 
which, but for the influence of erroneous inſtitu- 
tions, might be the effect of reaſon and gratitude. 
Thus between the large farmer and the labourer, 
mutual confidence and friendſhip are deſtroyed, 
and mutual diſtruſt and diſaffection appear. 


Such 
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Such are the conſequences, at preſent, in the 
agricultural department; nor can we expect leſ 
from a ſyſtem which, to confer wealth and gran- 
deur upon a few individuals, ſacrifices the happi- 
nels of the aggregate mals, 


Upon the whole, it appears, that, even admit- 
ting the product of the country to be increaſed by 
landed monopoly, yet this circumſtance would not 
be ſufficient to defend the meaſure, as it is at pre. 
ſent conducted - becauſe its miſchievous conſe- 
quences operate in an extenſive ſphere, whilſt its 
benefits are confined to a partial diſtribution. For, 
notwithſtancing all our vaunted proſperity, we 
find, even in the moſt prolific ſeaſons, that the 
condition of the poor is ſeldom ameliorated, Whe- 
ther plenty or ſcarcity prevails, they are deſtined 
to the ſame neceſſitous poverty, to the ſame ſcan- 
ty pittance, and to the ſame 1ll-ſheltering hovel 
and wretched clothing. The bounty of the ſeaſons 
extends not to them; 'tis not for their comfort 


that fertility viſits our fields; the joys of plenty 
are withheld from their poſſeſſion. The Sun darts 
forth his procreative beams—the plenty-diſtilling 
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monopoly uſurps the ſoil, and leaves the cottage 


a ſcene of dejection and woe. 


Turning, for a moment, from ſubjects of ſeri- 
ous importance, and adverting to proſpects which 
intereſt the fancy, I ſhall juſt remark, that, by 
the prevalence of large farms, even the captivating 
ſcenery of the country is deſtroyed. — The con- 
vemience and taſte of the large farmer correſpond 
not with the circumſcribed limits of incloſures; 
hence their pictureſque bounderies are thrown 
down, and one wide campaign preſents ' itſelf, 
bleak and unintereſting, dreary, barren, and un- 
comfortable. 


Were this reprehenſible practice aboliſhed, the 
happy change would be almoſt inſtantaneouſly 
perceived. Induſtry would wear a more cheerful 


aſpect, and poverty would ſmile in the proſpect of 


advancement. The land which had long been 
impoveriſhed and neglected, would ſoon diſplay a 
coptous produce ; the hitherto much injured glebe 
would be reſcued from approaching ſterility, and 

6 gratefully 
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gratefully rejoice in luxuriant abundance. That 
extenſive waſte, the conſequence of too ſlight an 
attention, would be no longer viſible; and many 
leſſer objects would be turned to advantage, which, 
*though too ttivial for the notice of large farmers, 
are attended to by the ſmall ones without tnconvent- 
ence; Hence would our markets be plentifully ſup- 
plied with poultry, butter, eggs, and other ſimilar 
conveniencies, which, ſince the abolition of ſmall 
farms, have been ſo difficult and expenſive to 
procure. Then the ſervant would no longer be 
obliged to conſign himſelf to a ſtate of celibacy, 
from the inability to ſupport a wife and family; 
but having, by the wages of his diligence and 
economy, acquired a ſmall farm, he might gra- 
dually raiſe himfelf to independence, and glide 
down the ſtream of life in conjugal felicity; whilſt, 
reared in health 'and induſtry, around him might 
ſpring up a numerous progeny, the glory of their 
country its moſt eſſential ſupport in times of 
peace, in times of danger its beſt ſecurity. 


Let the poor be no longer regarded as mere 
machines of drudgery, living ſolely for the con- 
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venience of thoſe to whom fortune has been more 
liberal in her favours, Give them ſome property 
in the ſoil, and they will intereſt themſelves in the 
national welfare; they will feel the neceſſity of 
ſocial order, and make their country's cauſe their 
own. Miſery would then be leſs predominant. 
The poor-rate, that evidence of unrequited induſ- 
try, would then be conſiderably done away. Fi- 
nally, to the poor would be given relief and hap- 


pineſs, to the rich ſccurity and tranquil fatisfac- | 


tion. 


Renovated by the happy change, ſociety would 
aſſume a more cheerful aſpect, a more elegant 
garb, a more refined embelliſhment—its propor- 
tions would be mote natural, and more agreeable; 
we might then behold abundance and ſplendor on 
the one hand, without having our feelings ſo often 


depreſſed by viewing want and miſery on the other. 


Though many perſons of wealth and character 
in this country have intereſted themſelves in the 
cauſe of the poor, and ſought to promote their 
benefit, yet they have generally confined them- 

| wn ſelves 
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ſelves to partial remedies, and mere temporary 
expedients, without noticing the pernicious effect 
of landed monopoly. But whilſt this grand ſource 
of evil remains, all other propoſed meaſures for 
the welfare of the poor, will be only a ſort of arbi- 
trary compgund—a pitiful return for their dif- 
franchiſed rights. Oppreſſion firſt robs them of 
all property in the ſoil—takes from them all 
chance of riſing by induſtry—and then deals out, 
with haughty and diſguſting authority, ſome pal- 
try allowance, and oftentatiouſly terms it a chari- 
table gift! Thus inſulting monopoly makes 7 
merit of recogniſing thoſe miſeries, which are de- 
rived from its own injuſtice! Such attempts as 
theſe to relieve the public diſtreſs, are but mocke- 
ries in pompous diſguiſe. Ye, therefore, who 
really reſpect the happineſs of the poorer claſſes, 
feek not to ſcreen unjuſt and oppreffive ſyſtems, 
by the flimſy veil of precarious charity. —W hillt 
arbitrary inſtituttons continue to uſurp the rights 
of mankind, and to involve the multitude in the 
gulph of wretchedneſs, it is in vain to attempt a 
palliation of this conduct, by private contributions, 


or public eſtabliſhments; ſuch meaſures ſerve 
only 
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only to delude, not to redreſs; to inſult, and not 
to commiſerate. 


I ſhall content myſelf with having endeavoured 
to point out the injurious conſequences of large 
farms, and ſhall leave others to determine the beſt 
means of redreſs. Several plans have already been 
mentioned with a view of removing the evil. — 
Some have thought that the remedy might be ef- 
fected by a tax per acre upon farms containing 
more than a given number of acres—making ſome 
exceptions in particular caſes. A plan has alſo 
been ſuggeſted of eſtabliſhing a fund by ſubſcrip- 
tion, in order to buy up large eſtates, with intent 
to divide them into ſmall farms; * which plan, it 
appzars, has actually been attempted, + 


I am not an advocate for having private property 


continually under the controul of governments; but 


particular circumſtances may occur, with reſpect to 


private poſſeſſion, wherein the interference of the 


G 3 legiſlature 


* See Mr, Wright's © Short Addreſs to the Public on the Monopoly of 
Small Farms.” 


1 See the Reply to Mr. Wiight's Addreſs, 
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legiſlature may be abſolutely neceſſary :; for in. 
ſtance, let us ſuppoſe, merely by way of illuſtration, 
that the landed proprictors of this country were 
unanimouſly determined that their lands ſhould lay 
uncultivated—itwould certainly then be the duty of 
government, as truſtce for the people, to oppoſe 
this meaſure; ſince the adoption of it muſt create 
a general famine and deſolation.— Though the 
above is an extravagant ſuppoſition, yet it ſerves 
to prove, that governments have a right ſo far 
to interfere with private property, as to prevent 
its becoming an inſtrument of public oppreſ- 


lion, 


However, with reſpe& to the preſent evil of 
landed accumulation, I think it would be far pre- 
ferable for the land- Owners themſelves, by a volun- 
tary effort, to apply the remedy; and, by dividing 
their farms, to promote the national intereſt and 
their own together; for, in ſmaller farms the land 
would be better cultivated and improved, which 
would render theſe eſtates more beneficial to the 
community at large, and of more value to the 
proprietors, 

Upon 
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Upon an impartial view of the ſituation of this 
country, I am firmly perſuaded, that, till ſome 
reform 15 made jn the diſtribution of land, the 
multitude muſt be wretched; and whilſt this 


- wretchedneſs prevails, murmurings and diſaffec- 


tion will neyer ceaſe, 


To you then, ye landed proprietors, many 
of whoſe hearts glow with generous philanthro- 
py, to you I addreſs myſelf. Reflect ſeriouſly up- 
on the conſequences of this evil-diſpenſing ſyſtem 
—and, as the leaſes expire, divide ſuch of your 
farms as are of too great a magnitude for the pub- 
lic welfare. Furthermore, in order to give a per- 
manent ſtability to the advantages which will 
reſult from your proceeding, unite with the friends 
of radical reform, and abrogate the ſources of 
thoſe evils which have long harraſſed and afflicted 
the nation. So will you merit, and fo will you 


obtain, the eſteem and applauſes of all reflecting 


and patriotic minds for thus will you promote 
the national benefit, and reſtore to our dejected 


yillages the placid ſmile of rural harmony. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


oN UNIVERSAL EDUCATION, 


Sek I have mentioned, in ſome of the fore- 
going pages, that the poor ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring intellectual improvement, Iwill 
now offer ſome remarks upon general inſtruction 
—as this is a conſideration which ſeems ſomewhat 
connected with the preceding ſubje ct, though it 
could not be conveniently introduced in the order 
of the work, 


Univerſal 
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Univerſal Education is a queſtion of the higheſt 
importance. But many perſons have objected to 
this eſſential meaſure, under pretence that mental 
information would render the poorer elaſſes inſo- 
lent and ungovernable. Surely ſuch a doctrine is, 
in the higheſt degree, illiberal and inconſiſtent. 
For education tends to civilize, not to deprave the 
mind. It is the preſerver of order and moderation, 
not the creator of headlong violence. Let me 
aſk thoſe who profeſs the contrary opinion—whe- 
ther the commotions of ignorant multitudes are 
not always more fatal in their conſequences, than 
thoſe of enlightened men, whoſe paſſions are mo- 
derated and humanized by the influence of educa- 
tion ?—Certainly the ſlighteſt acquaintance with 
human nature, or a momentary appeal to hiſtori- 
cal facts, will ſufficiently demonſtrate, that igno- 
rance is the ſtagnant pool, where miſchief, in end- 
leſs variety, is perpetually generated, 


I know it is urged by many—that univerſal 
education ſeems not to have been the intention of 
Providence; becauſe, they aſſert, that in a ſociety 
of enlightened men, no one would ſubmit to thoſe 
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jaborious employments, which are ſo indiſpenſibly 
requiſite to Euman exiſtence and comfort. 
Now to me it appears, that univerſal inſtruction 
was evidently the deſign of Providence; becauſe 
it endued men, in general, with faculties capable of 
vaſt extention; and certainly theſe faculties were 
not beſtowed upon any one with an intent that 
they ſhould lay dormant and neglected, but, on 
the contrary, that they ſhould aid and dignify the 
nature of man, by being called into vigorous ex- 

ertion. Upon what authority, then, can the en- 
| lightened few aſſert the privilege of keeping know- 
ledge excluſively to themſelves, when they may 


behold that Providence, by its impartial dipenſa- 


tions, has evidently manifeſteda contrary intention? 

As to the opinion, that were all men enlightened, 

none would labour, it is an hypothefis founded in 
the groſſeſt error. For, to ſuppoſe that a well- 
informed ſociety would neglect the means of ſup- 
port, would be to ſuppoſe, that, in proportion 
as men increaſed in wiſdom, their conduct became 
more irrational and abſurd, 
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To behold mankind conciliated in ſriendſhip 
and happineſs, is a conſummation deyoutly to be 
wiſhed. But how is this object likely to be ac 
compliſhed, except by a general diffuſion of know- 
ledge? Nor is a long courſe of ſcholaſtic diſcipline 
neceſſary to acquire an extenſive degree of intel- 
lectual improvement; the beſt ſchool education 
being infufficient of itſelf to conſtitute a man of 
real learning. The inſtruction received at ſchool is 


no more than a foundation of knowledge, whereon 


would we raiſe a reſplendent and durable fabric, 


i muſt be by the induſtry of our riper years, 


Literature is a ſource of intellectual pleaſure, 
and a grand promater of the good of mankind—- 
nor would there be any one in a well-ordered 


community—nor perhaps is there ſcarcely any one 


at preſent—who might not find ſome time to em- 


ploy upon ſuch an important object. 


The devotees of ignorance, triumphing in their 
ſtupidity, may ſarcaſtically deride the purſuit of 
knowledge, as degrading to a men of ſpirit; but 
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every reflecting perſon will regard, with merited 
contempt, ſuch paltry and irrational inſinuations, 


The purſuit of every human being is happineſs; 
and the ſource of happineſs is knowledge. For 
knowledge is the only barrier between human, and 
mere animal exiſtence. It is this which exalts 
man above the brute, and gives him a ſuperior 
rank in creation. In proportion, therefore, 2 
man is ſuppoſed to be happier than the brute, ſo 
is knowledge to be eſtimated beyond the gloom 
of ignorance. 


Knowledge, then, being the ſource of indivi- 
dual happineſs, muſt be eſſential to the happinek 
of ſociety. 


There may, perhaps, always be found ſome 
perſons, who, notwithſtanding they poſſeſs en- 
lightened minds, will be vicious in their inclina- 
tions, and pervert the benignant purpoſes of know- 
ledge. Such, in their purſuit of happineſs, (for 
happineſs is the purſuit of every individual, whe: 


ther virtuous or otherwiſe) will ſearch for it in 


a courſe 
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a courſe of depravity, and refuſe to purſue it 
through the paths of virtue, which knowledge, 


rightly attended to, points out as the ſureſt road. — 
But an enlightened majority would always incline 


to the fide of virtue, however individuals might 


ſwerve from its dictates. 


From a nation of well-informed men nothing 


dangerous need be apprehended. They would 
attempt nothing but what was ſanctioned by the 
principles of moral rectitude; and in all their 
operations to accompliſh their object, to this 
principle they would always adhere. Tis the 
narrow-minded policy of keeping the multitude 
ignorant, which often creates ſo much havoc in 
ſociety; becauſe, whilſt ignorance envelopes the 
majority of a nation, then, in every national under- 
ſtanding, there will be danger of violating moral 
principles; for ignorance is the parent of miſ- 
chief. | 


From theſe conſiderations we may conclude, 
that the friends of peace, of juſtice, of liberty, 
and of virtue, ſhould be zealous advocates for the 
general diffuſion of knowledge. Let 
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Let men aſſociate together as brethren, not as 
enemies. Let them abandon every principle of 
oppreſſion, and vie with each other in acts of re- 
ciprocal benevolence. * Thus let them cultivate 
univerſal friendſhip, and let this be called Tis 
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Bawſey; April, 1798. 


